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' Meno ' to the numbing torpedo may refer to mesmerism is utterly 
fantastic. 

The comparison of the ' Phaido ' myth with the topography of Dante 
is most interesting, but the suggestion, page 110, that the upper world 
of the ' Phsedo ' may have been localized at the Antipodes like Dante's 
Mount of Purgatory is plainly wrong. It was the entire outer surface 
of the atmosphere. 

On page 267 the third substance of the soul in the ' psychogonia ' is 
not the ' Unity of Apperception,' but the ' mixed being ' of the ' Sophist.' 

It is impossible to identify the pillar of light in the myth of Er with 
the spindle of necessity (p. 102). The statement that Plato makes free- 
dom consist in esse, not in operari, attributes to him an idea of Spinoza, 
Kant and Schopenhauer wholly foreign to his thought. 

The translation is excellently executed in the pseudoarchaic, Biblical, 
' Morte d' Arthur ' style, which is distasteful to many critics, but which 
on the whole is better suited to the myths than is the easy colloquialism 
of Jowett. It is substantially correct. A few errors may be noted. 
On page 215, ' Protag,' 320 D for ' compounding them of earth and of fire, 
and of whatsoever is made oy the mingling of fire and earth ' we should 
read 'and of whatsoever is mingled with fire and earth,' i. e., the other 
two elements, air and water. This is proved by Timaeus 42 E, 74 C and 
31-2. Page 78, Phcedo, 108 B, inroritiivrj, etc., probably does not mean 
' having fluttered about it, etc., for a long time,' but ' because it has long 
been agitated (with carnal appetites), etc' On page 150, miyous means 
' stifling heat ' not ' frost.' On page 184, Polit., 272 C, el Se does not 
mean ' and even if,' the ' even ' is not wanted. On page 312, Phsedr., 247 C, 
jt£/>( ijv rd rtjs dXrjdoug siriimfpiyf ylvot does not mean ' round about this 
substance dwelleth true knowledge,' but 'with which true knowledge is 
concerned.' Cf. 1) nep) rd iv fidO-rjat? Rep., 525 A. On page 404, Symp., 
192 A, avSpe? should be taken predieatively and emphatically, not ' they 
alone of all men,' but 'they alone develop into men.' 

Paul Shorey. 
The University of Chicago. 

Enigmas of Psychical Research. James H. Hyslop. Boston: H. B. 

Turner. 1906. Pp. 427. 

Objectively Dr. Hyslop's book is quite readily described. It gives an 
account in a series of evidential chapters of certain phenomena — partly 
experimental and partly narrative — that superficially suggest the inter- 
vention of supernormal agencies, presumably of a psychological character. 
Oracles, crystal-vision, telepathy, dreams that foreshadow reality, appari- 
tions, clairvoyance, premonitions, the alleged reading by mediums of the 
future and the private affairs of their sitters : these are the data that make 
up the volume. Books of this character are no longer uncommon; 
among them Dr. Hyslop's writings hold a creditable place. They serve 
to acquaint the general reader with the views of those who, without any 
leaning towards extravagance, find themselves compelled, seemingly by 
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the logical force of the evidence, to attach high value to the collections 
of narratives and data. 

To philosophical readers the two dominant interests in such an en- 
deavor are to what extent the author has succeeded in formulating any 
illuminating conception of the modus operandi of this ' superpsychology ' ; 
and, again, what relation obtains between these alleged results and con- 
ceptions and the accredited issues of modern science in general, and of 
modern psychology in especial. To the former vital point no thorough 
attention is given. It is set forth that some of the evidence, if credible, 
is tentatively consistent with a telepathic hypothesis, if only a telepathic 
hypothesis can be formulated that does not make nonsense of psychology; 
that yet other evidence seems to demand the intervention of departed 
spirits and brings Dr. Hyslop to his experimentally revealed ' spiritual ' 
survival of bodily conditions; and that yet other narratives demand the 
presence of superpsychical and superphysical powers not necessarily in- 
volved in any of the other procedures. Dr. Hyslop is content to follow 
the evidence — which he naturaly credits as fact — to whatever conclusion 
it may lead. He believes it premature to formulate the principles in- 
volved in the underlying process or processes, and pleads for ever more 
numerous and more coercive data that shall inductively spell out their 
own message. 

So last as first, the prime issue is bluntly this: Shall the domain of 
physics and psychology stand as the common and natural estate of what 
science has agreed to survey under the principles that form the intellectual 
heritage of the race, and yet leave room for phenomena that, germane in 
scope and issue, take place by processes wholly subversive or in substitu- 
tion of the great uniformities \ Or shall there be but one all-encompassing 
adherence? It is at this point that Dr. Hyslop's views, and the views of 
those who stand with him, become meaningless for those to whom the 
philosophy of science bears a commanding message. Whatever these 
narratives may mean (and many of them have very little meaning to 
the psychologist, however interpreted) they must mean something that 
is adjustable to the great cosmos of facts that make psychologists respect 
their calling. The new faith that is asked of us by Dr. Hyslop and his 
guild means apostasy to the old. Doubtless this is the crux at which 
argument availeth little; and each pursues his course according to the 
faith that is in him, and with little comprehension of the enthusiastic 
devotion of his divergent neighbor. 

Yet Dr. Hyslop offers one very tangible argument that invites a 
direct attack. From the first, and throughout, he contends that his 
method is that of investigating the residual phenomena of science; that 
these, whenever favorably investigated, have opened up new discoveries, 
and recently have given us radium and X-rays and much else. Now this 
analogy is wholly false. The hypothesis that the ' psychic researchers ' 
entertain to explain their phenomena are not extensions or corrections of 
the standard psychological conceptions, but subversive of them. They 
are not residual phenomena in any sense; they are non-conforming at the 
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mildest, nihilistic when explicitly developed. If the X-ray theorist had 
contended that his effects were produced not by any physical agency at all, 
but by dematerialized spirits, and if the appearances of radioactivity were 
to be interpreted as indicative of some superphysical influence subversive 
of all existing principles, then the analogy would begin to hold. But 
the X-ray and the radium phenomena found a place within the pale, and 
not beyond it; and therein lies the difference between the extreme right 
and the extreme left. The psychical researcher turns over the ordinary 
hallucination or dream to the psychologist, but reserves the ' veridical ' 
hallucination for himself as in content significant of the play of agencies 
unnecessary and unrelated to the principles that shall (and incompletely 
do) account for the psychology of hallucinations. A physics of this type 
would be just as unphysical as a psychology is unpsychological. There 
would be the usual movement of matter by the application of material 
forces; and by exception chairs and tables would occasionally perform 
excursions without contact, through hidden ' spiritual ' or other agencies. 
Ordinarily inert bodies would behave without regard to human desires ; 
but in critical situations they would save the day by provident inter- 
vention. There is no mean. One can not bring in the Southern verdict 
of ' almost guilty,' or claim that events are almost providential. What- 
ever one may be willing to yield to Dr. Hyslop's interest in his investiga- 
tions and their possible significance, there must be no mincing of issues, 
and there must be no concession to his contention that he is in any scien- 
tific sense investigating the residual phenomena of psychology. That 
unfortunate term ' psychical research ' must not be held responsible for 
the irrelevancy of its nomenclature; but it is wholly fair to demand of 
its sponsors that they accept the consequences of their philosophic con- 
ceptions. They are not proposing to add or extend the realm of present- 
day science, but are claiming an adumbration of another world beyond. 
Dr. Hyslop has enrolled himself unmistakably with the prophets. He 
must be content to go without honor in the country that he has deserted. 
And yet it is to be held fortunate that an exponent of a faith that makes 
slight appeal to those who stand with the reviewer should find a spokes- 
man who in general has so capable a comprehension of the philosophical 
implications of his enigmas. 

Joseph Jastrow. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Association des idees chez les idiots et les imbeciles. Boulanger and 
Hermant. Ghent: A. Vanderhaegen. 1906. Pp. 137. 
The authors begin with a short review of the association theory, and 
after this presentation of the laws of thought of the normal individual 
they discuss the associations of ideas in the idiot. 

In order that sensations or images arising from them may enter into 
the associative life of the idiot, these sensations must appear with more 
marked intensity than is the case in the normal individual. In the latter, 
sensations and representations may exist in the hazy realm just outside 



